PSYCHOLOGICAL ORIGIN OF RELIGION

sufficient. The failure of an object to fit in with
the psycho-physiological attitude of expectation
which past experience has taught us to assume
brings about the sudden disturbance called sur-
prise, astonishment, or fear. It is in substance
what would happen to any person if, on opening
his bed in the dark, his hands came in contact
with some object concealed in it. Personalisa-
tion of the unexpected object is not necessary
to cause fright. And yet, who shall say that in
none of these instances is there anything corre-
sponding to the anthropomorphic interpretation
of natural event so common among men of low
culture ? Does not the growling of Darwin's dog
indicate as much ? It would seem to me an un-
justifiably dogmatic assertion to affirm that no
animal can think of thunder as caused by a being
like those with which his senses have made him
familiar. Were he to do so, he would do as the
savage who projects his ordinary notion of animated
beings behind inanimate phenomena. Creative
imagination is not any more required for such an
interpretation than for the belief in survival after
death when it is suggested by apparitions in
dreams or trances. It is quite in point, at any
rate, to affirm that man and beasts are much
nearer to each other, regarding the possibility of
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